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MATTERS THEATRIC. 



Through an inadvertance, and owing to 
the great press of matter, "Matters Theatric" 
•were crowded out last -week. 

Julia Dean's brief engagement of two weeks 
at' the Brqadway Theatre comes to a close this 
evening. During the lady's engagement she 
has appeared in "The Hunchback," "Fazio," 
"Love," " Adrienne," and " The Woman in 
White," having achieved her greatest success 
in the latter play. It is some eight years 
since Miss Dean last appeared before a New 
York audience. At that time she gave pro- 
mise of considerable excellence, possessing 
intensity and dramatic poweiy which were 
greatly marred, however, by a proneness to 
exaggeration, and a disagreeable Western 
drawl, which detracted considerably from the 
beauty of her articulation. Since then she 
has passed through much sorrow and. many 
vicissitudes, returning to us a matured wo- 
man, with a tinge of sorrow upon her face, 
and a softer cadence in her voice. But expe- 
rience has brought but little improvement; 
we still find the same drawl, the same exag- 
geration as bad as ever, except that, perhaps, 
they are more intensified. 

This is in her earlier impersonations, Julia, 
Bianca, The Countess and Adrienne; imper- 
sonations in which she still retains the con- 
ceptions of her youth, and in which all the 
faults then so manifest are now glaringly 
prominent — mannerisms almost ludicrous, 
and a boisterousness and exaggeration of pas- 
sion nearly approaching vulgarity. 

In " The Woman in White," however, we 
find a part conceived by a more mature mind, 
aided by experience and a greater knowledge 
of dramatic art and its requirements. Here 
Miss Dean shows to great advantage; there 
are few spasmodic starts, little or no whining, 
no coarse exaggeration, but in their places 
quiet, easy, natural, and, in parts, thorough- 
ly great acting. The concluding scene in the 
first act is the perfect acme of dramatic power; 
the dogged, half -frightened look, the nervous 
action of the hands, and then the grand cul- 
mination of rage, teil'or, grief and shame are 
not simply thrilling — they are grand, and only 
show what Miss Dean could do were she to 
throw overboard the conventionalism and ex- 
aggeration, with which the majority of her per- 
formances are hampered. 

The lady is to play on engagement at this 
establishment in the Fall. If she hopes to be 
successful, she must give us no more of these 
old plays. In the first place, intrinsically 
good as they all are, they are "caviar" to the 
general public, are not fast enough for the 
present generation, do not possess that spice 
of sensationalism which would appear to be 
the secret of dramatic success now-a-days. 
In the second place, they bring out all hei 
worst faults, faults contracted in youth, and 



which time does not appear to have era;Lc it- 
ed; and, moreover, favdts which must always 
keep her down to the level of a second, or 
even third rate actress. 

The support afforded Miss Dean has been, 
for the most part, good. Mr. W. E. Sheri- 
dan, leading gentleman at the Broadway, has 
good stuff in him, and needs but study and 
experience to bring it out ; at present, his 
great fault is a disagreeable stiffness, which 
mars his best efforts : otherwise he is one of 
the most promising young men now upon the 
stage. 

"The Woman in White" is one of those 
wire drawn, complicated stories which it is 
next to impossible to dramatise successfully ; 
much of necessity must be left to the imagin- 
ation of the spectator, and if he has not read 
the book, he finds it a hard matter to under- 
stand the play. The same may be said of 
Edmund Yates' "Black Sheep," dramatized 
by Fred. G. Maeder, and produced at the 
New York Theatre on Monday evening. Lord 
Erskine once said that when the hour came 
that all secrets should be revealed, we should 
know the reason why — shoes are always made 
too tight. The same may be said of the dra- 
matization of these complicated stories. 

"Black Sheep," however, woidd appear to 
be destined to achieve a greater success than 
its predecessor, which enjoyed* a run of but 
four nights. Yates' novels are perfect dra- 
mas in themselves, and it would seem rather 
strange, if a clever dramatist coidd not suc- 
ceed in making out of them plays that would 
prove very telling on the stage. This Mr. 
Maeder has done in the present instance, and 
although there is a want of connection be- 
tween the different scenes and acts, one can 
trace the story with tolerable accuracy, while 
striking incidents and effective situations are 
showered with a lavish hand. 

Miss Ey tinge has added another laurel to 
her fame by her able personation of Harriet 
Routh, devoid, as it is, of all exaggeration or 
rant, although the temptation to indulge in 
them is very great. Mr. Harkins, too, as the 
villain Routh, is easy and natural, while the 
other -acters do all they can with the remain- 
ing parts, Messrs. Parsloe and Edwards be- 
ing particularly worthy of mention in the 
respective roles of Jim Swain and Mynheer 
Schaub. "Black Sheep" will doubtless prove 
a success. Zoe, the "Cuban Sylph," is short- 
ly to reappear at this establishment, her late 
engagement having proved an unbounded 
success. There is very little of the "sylph" 
about the lady after all, she being "fair, fat 

and " well you know the rest — at all 

events she is anything but a sylph. 

"The Bells of Shandon" has become an old 
story, and not a very interesting one at that, 
so that it is rather late in the day to speak of 
it; suffice it to say it is drawing good houses. 

At the Olympic we have "the most won Jer- 



lul combination effected in 1,000 ytars," to- 
,wit, the Japanese and Arab troupes. The 
original Japs were somewhat more modest 
than this, they only pretended to be 200 years 
in advance of any other performance, the ad- 
ditional 0, however, looks well upon the bills. 
How far our managers are gazing into futur- 
ity ! Shugge. 
► «-»-►< 

[Written (or tho Ait Journal.] 

LILIES. 



Tender lilies, gasping, dying, 
In the crowded maddening street; 

Flinging fragrance sad and sighing, 
Mutely up through glare and heat. 

Fain these hands would softly bear thee, 

Where in spirit I may stray, 
Where thy dying breath has wafted 

Me, — to wild lakes, far away ! 

Would, that by these hands transported, 
To those waters, cold and deep, 

I might watch 'till still waves rocked thee 
Into endless, dreamless sleep ! 

Watching 'till these pearly petals 
In the fierce glare, marred and dim, 

Closed with grateful burst of fragrance, 
Sweetly sad as swains last hymn ! 

'Till the tender lapping waters 
He lei the ssais of city strife, 

'Till the gentle dews of Heaven 
Wept thy short day's wasted life I 

Yet, perhaps, thou art not wasted, 
Some poor, weary, world-worn heart, 

Tired with it's long sad struggle, 
Ready e'en with life to part; 

May have oaught one breath of fragrance 
From an upturned dying face, 

And have strayed with me, in fancy, 
From this wild, unholy place. 

Nay — forgetting, for a moment, 

All its crushing toil and core 
Flung to Heaven — not unheeded, 

On thy dying breath one prayer, 

And thy Master's signet seeing, 
Clearly stamped on each pure face; 

May have known that God, in mercy, 
E'en in this world leaves some place, 

Where ere cold hands have been folded 
Over worn and yearning breast, 

All the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 

Nay, poor lilies, ye're not wasted, 
If to some heart's dark despair, 

Ye have lent a ray of comfort, 
Or, have taught dumb lips one prayer I 

Nay, not wasted ; for, though dying 
In the fierce, unshaded street, 

Ye have seemed like white-robed angels; 
Bearing message true and sweet I 

Bearing message to the weary, 

Tender whisper to the worn, 
Sweet as blessings ever uttered 

To the patient hearts that mourn I 

Ye have told the sad and sighing, 

In thy language from above; 
Breathed through snowy lips in f"y'ng, 

" God who made us — He is love I" 
July 4th, 1867. 



